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huts and camps to Increasing the size of classes and closing nursery
classes in order to provide accommodation for infants.
During the war, various estimates were made in regard to the
number of teachers who would be required for the reorganised
national schools. The Government decided that 70,000 was the
minimum number, and it was hoped to obtain most of the new
teachers from the Services and from men and women who had been
employed in other types of national service. In 1943 the Emer-
gency Training scheme was launched, and, in co-operation with
L.E.A.s, arrangements were made to open training-colleges in
different parts of the country. Most of the suitable buildings were
occupied by the Services, but as the demands of the latter decreased
more colleges came into operation. The emergency training-college
offered a one-year course of intensive training, and after its comple-
tion the student was required to follow a course of directed reading
to improve his academic background. Many head teachers have
warmly praised the enthusiasm, character, and personality, of these
new entrants to the profession. The chief criticisms of the scheme
are that the period of training was unduly short and that in some
cases the academic background of the teachers was sketchy, a fault
which is being remedied by the provision of suitable refresher courses
for these new entrants to the profession. However, in spite of
the emergency scheme, the supply of teachers, especially women
teachers in nursery and infant schools, is a matter of grave concern.
One criticism of the Butler Act is that it accepted without ques-
tion the recommendations of the Hadow Report as regards the clean
break at eleven-plus. This had been severely criticised by many
well-known educationists and psychologists on the ground that it is
not possible at such an early stage to ascertain with any exactitude
the special interests, aptitudes, and abilities, of children. It should
be noted in this connection that the Scottish Advisory Council has
recommended the age of twelve-plus for transfer, which fits in with
the practice followed in many parts of Scotland.
The Butler Act has nothing to say about the organisation of the
different forms of secondary education. Most local authorities
have chosen the tripartite arrangement- of secondary-grammar,
secondary-technical, and secondary-modern schools, each housed
in a separate building. A few local authorities, including the
L.C.C. and Middlesex, originally decided in favour of the multi-
lateral school, which to be effective must contain at least 1,200
pupils. The motive for this choice is said to be the conviction that